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The Golden Age of Hearing Aids, 
by Vern O. Knudsen, Ph.D..... 
The Department of Physics at the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles has 
for some time been a field of research 
in all matters pertaining to hearing aids. 
The Dean of the Graduate Department 
here offers some data in regard to vac- 
uum tube aids. 


Vocational Survey of the Gradu- 
ating Class of the California 
School for the Deaf, by C. G. 
Bluett (Concluded from the 
October Volta Review )............ 
In this second instalment of the report 
of his survey, the training officer of San 
Francisco’s Bureau of Vocational Re- 
habilitation describes individual cases 
and offers vocational suggestions. 

A Thanksgiving Finger Play for 
Deaf Children, by Lela Acker.. 
A teacher in the Kansas City Day School 
for the Deaf has tried out this little fin- 
ger play with her pupils and found that 
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The Teacher Across the Hall...... 
Language is again the topic of conversa- 
tion at the informal teachers’ meeting. 
A set of rules for good manners is pre- 
sented. And another teacher we have 
all known is portrayed with some acidity 
and much truth. 

A Half Century of Progress in 
the New England Schools—III. 
The Horace Mann School for 
the Deaf, by Jennie M. Hen- 
III ss stcadinetuticbaceuiuinmmnecanias 
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of New England Schools. The super- 
intendent of the oldest day school for 
the deaf in the United States tells of its 
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The Use of Visual Aids in Teach- 
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ing, with contributions by Wil- 
ma I. Nelson and Ethel D. Mur- 
ray (Concluded from the Oc- 
tober Volta Review) .............. 
This concludes the series of articles on 
visual aid materials prepared by teach- 
ers in the Lexington School for the Deaf. 
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The advantages of early home training, 
always a fertile topic among parents 
(and teachers, too!), comes up again. 
Parents whose children are doing well 
in residential schools take issue with a 
mother who is reluctant to send her 
child away from home. 
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Sweden, Skoal! by Florence S. 
Berryman 
Another sketch of Scandinavia by a 
traveled Washingtonian. Miss Berry- 
man is employed by the Federation of 
Arts in Washington, and has been all 
her life surrounded by artists, so it is 
natural that this contribution deals 
largely with the art of Sweden. She 
describes particularly the work of Carl 
Milles, who has in recent years made his 
home in the United States. 


There Is a Job for You, by Rob- 
ert E. Thomas 
As agent of vocational rehabilitation in 
the United States Office of Education, 
Mr. Thomas has had to deal with the 
hard of hearing as well as other phys- 
ically handicapped persons. With all his 
varied experience, he remains optimistic 
in believing that deafness need not pre- 
clude the following of a useful career. 


The First Sixteen Years, by K. C. 
(Concluded from the October 
Volta Review ) 
Further marital and financial adventures 
of a young hard of hearing couple who 
meet the usual reverses and also some 
successes in mapping out a life to- 
gether. 


The Primrose Lady, by John A. 
Ferrall 
Mr. Ferrall’s work is now at the Horti- 
cultural Experiment Station of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Beltsville, Md. Perhaps this ex- 
plains his particular interest in flowers, 
especially wild flowers, as a means of 
livelihood. 


With the Lip Reading Class, A 
Th Lesson for Thanksgiving, 
by Elizabeth Brand 
The Executive Secretary of the Wash- 
ington Society for the Hard of Hearing 
is also an experienced teacher of lip 
reading. The exercise presented here 
has been successfully tried out with a 
Washington group. t 
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The Golden Age 


of Hearing Aids 


By Vern O. Knupsen, Ph.D. 


HE art of amplifying and reproduc- 

ing sound has today reached a level 

of perfection which should cause 
every hard of hearing person to rejoice. 
The wearable vacuum tube hearing aid is 
at last a reality; in the United States, as 
in England, the leading manufacturers of 
hearing aids have taken up the development 
and sale of vacuum tube aids on a scale 
which insures the future success of these 
instruments. This is a time of rejoicing to 
those of us who have sung the praises of 
vacuum tube aids for the past fifteen or 
twenty years. 

But now that the success of this new de- 
velopment seems assured, it seems appro- 
priate that some of us should warn the 
hard of hearing not to expect an overnight 
Utopia. 

Vacuum tube amplification of the type 
used in telephony, motion pictures, and 
radio is an established and dependable art. 
It is extraordinary that a radio receiving 
set requires so little attention, repair, or 
replacement. This was not so twenty years 
ago, and in a much shorter time I am con- 
fident that the same can be said for vacuum 
tube aids. However, when one considers 
the small space into which a two- or three- 
stage vacuum tube amplifier is compressed 
in the modern hearing aid, it should not be 
surprising to the average user that the de- 
pendability of such an aid is still a ques- 
tionable factor. There are many difficult 
problems which have arisen as a result of 
compressing an entire sound amplifier sys- 
lem into a space no larger than a man’s 


hand, 
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In the carbon aid, the primary factors 
in the instrument’s deterioration with time 
and use are the aging of the carbon and 
the accumulation of small traces of dust 
and dirt. This deterioration has only a 
gradual effect on the efficiency of the in- 
strument, and the user receives warning 
signals early enough to have the instru- 
ment serviced before it shuts off completely. 
The defect which develops in vacuum tube 
aids, on the other hand, is likely to be 
abrupt, without previous warning. 


Possible Defects in the Vacuum 


Tube Aid 


It is important therefore that the hard 
of hearing should be properly informed as 
to the possible defects as well as the ad- 
vantages to expect in the vacuum tube aid 
as compared with the best, highly devel- 
oped carbon aids. : 
The vacuum tube aid is much better 
than the carbon aid, so far as noise, am- 
plification, and distortion characteristics 
are concerned. But, on the other hand, 
the reports which have reached me from 
both users and manufacturers indicate that 
the carbon aid is, as yet, more dependable. 
In accepting the vacuum tube aid, there- 
fore, the hard of hearing should be pre- 
pared, at least for some years to come, to 
accept certain disadvantages, especially in 
respect to servicing and dependability. 

The vacuum tube aid has some ten to 
fifteen vital parts, such as miniature con- 
densers, transformers, and tubes. The life 
and rate of deterioration of these tiny parts 
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are not yet definitely known. When a 
vacuum tube aid comes in for repair on 
account of a leaky condenser, for example, 
it is practically impossible to determine, in 
a great many cases, whether one or all of 
the tubes, or one or more of the condensers 
or transformers, should be exchanged for 
new ones. In the case of the carbon in- 
strument, the problem of repairs is a simple 
one, such as a dirty rheostat or some cor- 
roded contact points; and the repairs 
usually can be made without sending the 
instrument to the factory or to a labora- 
tory. 

Ultimately, the above defects will be 
overcome, but during this period of transi- 
tion it is to be expected that a small per- 
centage of users of vacuum tube aids will 
have very serious and well founded reason 
to be discouraged with these new aids from 
which they were promised so much. One 
such dissatisfied user may do more harm 
in discouraging other hard of hearing per- 
sons from using hearing aids than can be 
overcome by the beneficial influence of 
hundreds of satisfied users. 


Users Must Have Patience 


In view of these circumstances it seems 
necessary to call for patience and coopera- 
tion on the part of the prospective users of 
vacuum tube aids; otherwise there is a se- 
rious danger that the use of such aids will 
be brought into questionable repute. Al- 
though the hard of hearing person should 
be interested primarily in the acoustic char- 
acteristics of a hearing aid, of necessity he 
must also be interested in convenience in 
wearing, economy of operation, and de- 
pendability. In the present stage of manu- 
facture, the vacuum tube aid will be found 
to be superior to the carbon aid in respect 
of its acoustical characteristics. This is 
fully borne out by two articles which re- 
cently appeared in the VoLTA REVIEW: one 
by Dr. Norman A. Watson in the June, 
1939, issue, and a more recent one by Miss 
Josephine B. Timberlake in the September 
issue. However, in respect of convenience 
in wearing and economy of operation, it 
appears that carbon aids still have a slight 
advantage over vacuum tube aids, and with 
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regard to dependability the carbon aids, 
thus far, definitely are superior to the 
vacuum tube aids. I am convinced, as | 
have always been, that the vacuum tube aid 
will surmount the difficulties which now 
confront it. The manufacturers of hearing 
aids still have to solve the problem of mak. 
ing the instrument thoroughly reliable. The 
hard of hearing public has a no less im. 
portant responsibility: (1) it must educate 
itself as to what to expect and what not to 
expect from a vacuum tube aid, and (2) it 
should be patient in accepting for the pres. 
ent the inherent weaknesses in the vacuum 
tube aid; otherwise this new aid will be 
brought into discredit. 


Binaural Hearing Aids 


In the June, 1939, Votta Review, Dr. 
N. A. Watson describes some experiments 
on Selective Amplification, which is a sub- 
ject of research in our acoustical labora. 
tory. As a part of this investigation Dr. 
Watson and I recently had occasion to con- 
duct some tests on binaural as compared 
with monaural hearing. I reported the re. 
sults of these tests to the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf, in Berke. 
ley, June, 1939, and the paper was pub- 
lished in the American Annals of the Deaf 
for September, 1939. 

There are certain advantages of binaural 
as compared with monaural hearing: (1) 
all sounds are heard twice as loud with two 
éars as they are with one ear; (2) itis 
possible to distinguish smaller differences 
of both pitch and loudness with two ears 
than with one ear; (3) the location of a 
source of sound is much better recognized 
with two ears than with one; (4) defective 
room acoustics, such as excessive revel 
beration, is much more disturbing to the 
person who is obliged to listen with one 
ear than to those who listen with both ears; 
and (5) binaural hearing enables the lis 
tener to focus attention upon a particular 
sound in the midst of competing sounds. 
Binaural hearing gives “depth” or “per 
spective” to the sound field—that is, it adds 
a sort of third dimension to sound. 

It is to be expected therefore that binat 


(Continued on page 664) 
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Vocational Survey of the Graduating Class 
of the California School for the Deaf 


By C. G. BLuETT 


(Concluded from the October Vota REVIEW) 


Individual Reports 


RQ sie for each student may be 


studied by means of the general ta- 

ble. From these data individual 
vocational programs have been formulated 
and are here presented. 

It should be understood that these rec- 
ommendations are not final. They are based 
upon but two brief interviews and test data. 
Not one of the students will complete his 
program in San Francisco, therefore the 
final selection must depend upon the oppor- 
tunities in the locality to which he returns. 

There are many job opportunities which 
have not been considered in the following 
recommendations, first because we do not 
know whether or not they exist in the lo- 
cality to which the student will return, sec- 
ondly, because in our recommendations we 
have attempted in each instance to salvage 
the training already received, and third, 
the final selection can come only when there 
is a concrete opportunity and the question 
is actually put to the individual as to 
whether he wants that particular plan. 

There are many factory operations which 
constitute desirable objectives when the in- 
dustry is dependable, with an enlightened 
personnel policy that offers the employee 
reasonable job security. Some of these stu- 
dents may find such opportunities desirable, 
but for the present we have considered only 
those objectives that lend themselves to 
school training and that can be applied in 
practically any location. 

R. D. is twenty years of age. He became 
deaf at the age of six years. His left eye 
has been removed. His parents live in 
Riverside, California, where he will return 
following graduation. 

He has worked in the school printing 
shop for nine years and is rated 93 by his 
Instructor. He is particularly interested in 


linotyping and hopes to secure employment 
in Riverside. He claims ability to space 
about 11% galleys per hour. 

Mr. D. has better than average manual 
dexterity, a perceptive ability and is able 
to give attention to detail. He is also able 
to perceive spatial relations. He is method- 
ical about his work, and has good rhythm. 
He has good native intelligence but ranked 
7th in the class on vocabulary. This is the 
one difficulty indicated between him and 
his goal. He will need to read widely and 
increase his vocabulary. 

Otherwise the objective of linotypist 
seems entirely feasible. We can not pre- 
dict how easily placement may be effected 
but feel that consistent effort will bring 
the desired result. 

Mr. D. might profit by the Typograph- 
ical Union Course which can be secured in 
book form until he actually enters upon an 
apprenticeship, when the complete course 
with correspondence instruction service 
may be secured. 


Aesthetic and Literary Interests With 
Mechanical Aptitude 


H. D. is 20 years of age and is congeni- 
tally deaf. She has not had work experi- 
ence but is rated 90 in dressmaking by her 
instructor. She professes an interest in typ- 
ing or record keeping. 

Miss D.’s Otis score indicates poor aca- 
demic ability (M. A. 9 yrs. 7 mo.) and the 
Beta score (equivalent to M. A. 13 years 
9 mo.) is low in comparison to the class 
median (16 yrs. 6 mo.). She ranked 8th 
on vocabulary. Her clerical aptitude test 
score is low average on both numbers and 
names and her manual dexterity scores are 
likewise below average. The one score 
above average was accomplished on the 
Minnesota Form Board, indicating me- 
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chanical aptitude. This also applies to art. 
She average 
tweezer dexterity test indicating an abil- 


achieved an score on the 
ity to handle small tools in precision work. 
Her interests are esthetic and literary. 

Miss D. is reserved, and unexpressive of 
She loves color and 
Were 
she not deaf, music and drama would play 
a large part in her life. As it is she is 
talkative and reads a great deal. She has 
bodily rhythm and can dance well. She 
enjoys this mode of expression particu- 
larly. 

She has not done justice to herself in 


a deep emotional life. 
variety and has good imagination. 


school because of strong pride on which 
she rests. She is analytical and resents 
authority: she is definite, determined, stub- 
born and cautious. She refuses to do any- 
thing that does not present her in a favor- 
able light. Therefore, though she is capa- 
ble, she has not progressed as she should 
have progressed for she refuses to ask 
questions and display her lack of informa- 
tion. 

She is materialistic, self interested and 
cannot be approached through her emo- 
tions, but accepts or rejects on the basis of 
cool judgment. 

Our conclusion is that Miss D. should 
follow creative work in the artistic field. 
Some suggestions are dress design, jewelry 
design and manufacture, engraving, etch- 
ing, photo coloring and retouching. 


Logical and Methodical, With Good 
Manual Dexterity 


C. E. is 20 years of age and has a 70% 
She has ex- 
pressed interest in learning to type and to 
become a typist. Also she has strongly 
esthetic interests, but these interests are 
not directed. She dropped art a year or 
so ago because she lost interest. She seems 
to be more of an admirer of beauty than a 
creator. These interests will not conflict 
with office work. She does not have vivid 
imagination, but can adjust to routine. 
She is logical and can work methodically. 

Miss E. has excellent mental ability as 
measured on the Army Beta test. (M. A. 
16 yrs. 10 mo. contrasted to M. A. 12 


loss of hearing in both ears. 
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yrs. 8 mo. on the test involving language.) 
Clerical aptitude as measured on the Min. 
nesota test is average and slightly above 
average on names. She has very good 
manual dexterity and high average finger 
dexterity. Her home, social and emotional 
life are average to good. She complains of 
her health very definitely, and this factor 
must be investigated before final recom. 
mendations can be made. 

Office work, typing, filing, office machine 
operating are very logical objectives for 
Miss E. if her health will permit regular 
attendance. 


Imaginative and Creative 


W. J. 1. is 19 years of age. He became 
deaf at the age of 20 months. His father 
is a mechanic who has displayed an inven- 
tive turn of mind and has taken out patents 
on one or two devices for automobiles. He 
has encouraged his son to follow his own 
inclinations, which Mr. I. 
desire to enter into aviation work. He ex- 
pects to design planes. 

This man has very vivid imagination, 
excellent mental ability as measured on 
Army Beta (M. A. 18 yrs. 0 mo.) and an 
excellent grasp of spatial relations. His 


expresses as a 


manual dexterity is only average. His in- 
terests are definitely mechanical. His so- 


cial, emotional and home life and health 
are very good. 

We can recommend this man without 
hésitation for mechanical work but realize 
that his adjustment must be carefully di- 
rected. He does not like manual manipula- 
tions (his rating in cabinet shop is only 
89) but desires to deal with physical the- 
ory: yet he is not a scientist, he is a creator 
of ideas, wants to experiment. These tem 
dencies will make it difficult for him to get 
started. 

We have recommended that he investi: 
gate schools of aviation with the idea o 
determining for himself his chances of be 
ing admitted. When he has exhausted this 
line of investigation and is satisfied, our 
recommendation is that he study drafting. 
He has much work to do in mathematics & 
well as drawing before he can be consid: 
ered for employment but if he will yield to 
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direction he has excellent aptitude that can 
be developed into ability. When he has 
the proper tools his imagination and en- 
thusiasm should enable him to do outstand- 
ing work. 


Interested in Horticulture 


R. M. is 20 years of age. He became 
deaf at the age of one year as the result of 
influenza. He has worked in the school 
shoe repair shop and received a grade of 
90. Also he has studied with the horti- 
culture group and is rated “good.” He ex- 
pects to become employed on a ranch as 
tractor operator and is greatly interested 
in this work. 

He has good mentality as measured on 
the Army Beta test, high average mechani- 
cal aptitude, low average manual dexterity ; 
a methodical worker but rhythmic. He is 
a logical person, well adjusted in home, 
health, social and emotional life. He has 
good physique and is obviously adapted 
to the work he has in mind. 

He should receive training to upgrade 
him in horticulture, after he is graduated 
from the school for the deaf. 


Investigative, Interested in Theory 


F. P. is 18 years of age and is hard of 
hearing. 
hearing in both ears at about age fourteen. 
He can use an earphone. He will attempt 
to pass the examination for Gallaudet Col- 
lege. If he returns home instead of going 
to college, he does not know at what he 
will work, but hopes to secure employment 
as cabinet maker’s apprentice or upholster- 
er. He is rated by his instructor in cabinet 
shop at 82. 

This man has good mental ability as 
measured on Army Beta (M. A. 14 yrs. 9 
mo.). His score on the Otis test involving 
language is equivalent (M. A. 14 yrs. 8 
mo.). Therefore P. is not handicapped by 
language, that is, he has a command of 
language equal to his capacity. He has 
clerical aptitude and high average mechani- 
cal aptitude. His manual dexterity is ex- 
cellent and he is adjusted in his home, 
health, social and emotional life. He is 
interested in outdoor, physical activities 


He experienced a 55% loss of 
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and commercial occupations. His interests 
in mechanical things are low. 

He is not a methodical person. Though 
he has manipulative ability, he is interested 
in theory and his work should include 
theory. He is deeply investigative at times 
and is generally analytical. For this rea- 
son he would grow tired or bored with a 
purely manipulative job. He should be 
able to realize opportunity to learn. 

He would benefit by advanced training, 
but if he elects otherwise, we recommend 
that he consider horticulture, agriculture 
or dairying, or related. He can secure 
good training at Davis or San Luis Obispo, 
the latter by project method. 

Two other possibilities might be con- 
sidered if the above does not appeal: (1) 
Barbering, (2) Electric Shop. 

We might add that when placement op- 
portunities are considered barbering is an 
excellent possibility—Graduates of the bar- 
ber colleges are licensed and are therefore 
removed from open competition. Gradu- 
ates consistently find jobs. An ambitious 
person may eventually own his own shop, 
but master barbers commonly earn $35.00 
to $40.00 per week when employed in the 
better shops. 


Strong Scientific Interests 


J. P. is 20 years of age. He became deaf 
as the result of influenza; the exact age at 
which this occurred is not known. He has 
about 10% residual hearing. He will re- 
turn to his home town when he is gradu- 
ated, and hopes to secure work as an up- 
holsterer. He is rated 92 in cabinet shop 
and has worked at this trade for one sum- 
mer in Ventura. 

He has excellent mental ability as mea- 
sured on the Army Beta Test (M. A. 18 
yrs.) compared to M. A. 13 yrs. on the 
Otis test. He has good manual dexterity 
and high average finger dexterity. His 
mechanical aptitude as measured on the 
Minnesota Paper Form Board and checked 
on the Minnesota Form Board is indicated 
to be outstanding. 
ested in mechanical, scientific and skilled 
manual pursuits. His home, health, social 
and emotional adjustment are average. 


He is strongly inter- 
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This man undoubtedly can succeed in 
cabinet shop work but should go on to pat- 
tern making. He will succeed in any me- 
chanical occupation he elects to follow. 


Should Prepare to Teach 
Physical Education 


P. S. is 19 years of age and is congeni- 
tally deaf. She expresses interest in be- 
coming a typist and may attend the high 
school in her home town to learn this occu- 
pation. She is rated 95 by her instructor 
in dressmaking. 

She has good mental ability as measured 
on Army Beta (M. A. 16 yrs. 2 mo.) com- 
pared to (M. A. 12 yrs.) on the Otis test. 
Her clerical aptitude as measured on the 
Minnesota Clerical test is good on num- 
bers, average on names. She has excel- 
lent mechanical aptitude. Her manual dex- 
terity is average, but also she has average 
aptitude for small tools (needle) as indi- 
cated by the O’Connor Tweezer dexterity 
test. She is adjusted in her health, social, 
home and emotional life. She is interested 
in maintaining order, outdoor physical ac- 
tivities, social or group activities, observa- 
tion of people and study. Yet her inter- 
ests are not well crystalized, except that 
she likes girl’s sports. 

If she passes the college entrance ex- 
amination she would do well to prepare to 
teach physical education, otherwise she has 
the ability to become a good dressmaker or 
office machine operator. 


Interests Chiefly Social and Esthetic 


M. S. is 20 years of age and is congeni- 
tally deaf. She will in all probability pass 
the college entrance examination and may 
become a teacher. Her mental ability as 
measured on Army Beta is excellent (M. A. 
18 yrs. 1 mo.) compared to M. A. 14 yrs. 
8 mo. as measured on the Otis test. She 
indicates good clerical aptitude, very good 
grasp of spatial relations, average manual 
dexterity and has excellent adjustment in 
her social and home life and average ad- 
justment in her health and emotional life. 
Her interests are well rounded but chiefly 
social and esthetic. 

Should she not enter Gallaudet, she will 
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have little difficulty in entering into a 
clerical occupation or, if she prefers, some 
form of art work. 


A Satisfactory Pressman or Machine 
Shop Worker 


R. S. is 20 years of age and has a 50% 
loss of hearing in both ears, caused by 
thickening of the drums, a congenital de. 
fect. He hopes to pass the college entrance 
examination, otherwise will return to his 
home town, and would like to become a 
printer. He is rated 92 by his instructor 
in printing, but he is primarily interested 
in the machinery rather than the product. 

He has good mental ability as measured 
on the Army Beta test (M. A. 14 yrs. 8 
mo.) compared to M. A. 11 yrs. 3 mo. on 
the Otis test. His clerical aptitude is good 
and speed of movement good; finger and 
tweezer dexterity, average. His mechani- 
cal aptitude is indicated to be excellent. He 
complains of his health and home life. His 
emotional adjustment is average but social 
adjustment good. . His interests are for 
mechanical things, scientific, esthetic, 
skilled manual, mathematics and physical 
activity. 

This man should be satisfactory as a 
pressman if an opportunity can be found 
for him, otherwise machine shop with 
drafting will make a good objective for 
him, in spite of his hearing loss. 


Should Attend a Technical School 


S. V. is 18 years of age and has a 75% 
loss of hearing in the right ear and 25% 
loss in the left ear. His loss of hearing 
was caused by pneumonia. He will re- 
turn home after leaving school, but does 
not know what occupation he would like to 
follow. His cabinet shop rating is 82. 

He has excellent mental ability as mea 
sured by Army Beta (M. A. 16 yrs. 4 mo.) 
compared to M. A. 13 yrs. 5 mo. on the 
Otis Test. His clerical aptitude is not 
good; mechanical aptitude, high average; 
manual and finger dexterity, high average; 
social adjustment, good; home, health and 
emotional adjustment, average. His inter 
ests are expressed as scientific, fine mat 
ual, skilled manual and experiment. 
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\. spent several years in the public 
schools and met with difficulty. He was re- 
lieved to be admitted to the school for the 
deaf where he is more confident, but still 
shows the effects of his previous experi- 
ence. His attitude vacillates between re- 
serve and expressiveness and he is quite 
introspective. As a rule he is logical and 
creative and methodical in his attitude to- 
ward work. 

He will attempt to pass the college en- 
trance examination, but he is not sure what 
he wants to do. With the aid of an ear- 
phone, he should be able to adjust to jun- 
ior college work and probably should at- 
tend a technical junior college to prepare 
himself for an apprenticeship, the particu- 
lar trade to be selected with regard to op- 
portunities in the vicinity of his home. 
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Conclusions and Recommendations 


The graduating class is a capable, poised 
group. Should there be failure on the part 
of its members it will not be owing to lack 
of aptitude but to lack of follow through. 

Table VII summarizes the results of the 
individual studies. The recommendation 
in each instance has been tied in as close- 
ly as possible with the training that has 
been received, but in some instances the 
recommendation breaks with the training 
that has been given. The reasons for the 
recommendation have been given in each 
instance in the individual reports. 

This group graduates within a few 
weeks, yet only four of the group are ac- 
tually planning to use the training they 
have received. These are marked (1) in 
the Remarks column. Four can use the 


Table VII.—Vocational Interests Expressed by the Members of the Graduating Class of 
the California School for the Deaf Compared to the Vocational Training They Have 
Received and the Recommendations of a Vocational Rehabilitation Representative 








Vocational 








Stated Interest Training 
of Student Received Recommendation Remarks 
R. D. .-Linotypist Printing Linotypist _....(1) Needs Vocabulary and 
Speed; can do. 
BD... Typist Dressmaking Art _.(2) Can use the training received 
if she can be convinced. 
re. E. Typist _.. __.Dressmaking Office Machines (2) Adaptable— Problem of 
health. Can use the training 
received. 
y 4. _..Aviation _.Wood Shop Drafting (3) Visionary Excellent apti- 
tude, but needs much train- 
Tractor ing, hard to get. 
R. M. Operator _Shoe Repair, 
Horticulture__Horticulture (1) Well adjusted — will use 
training received. 
F," P. Upholstering Wood Shop 1. Agriculture (4) Hard of hearing 50%—Vo- 
2. Barbering -........ cational misfit. 
1) a _Upholstering _. Wood Shop Cabinet maker (1) Has definite plan. Will use 
training received. 
Fr. S | Dressmaking 1. Physical Educa- 
tion 
2. Dressmaking 
3. Office Machines. (2) Capable. Can use training 
received. 
M. S _.. Teaching Sewing 1. Enter Gallaudet 
2. Office Work 
| _.....(1) Very capable. Should go on 
Ps to college and perhaps teach. 
Ss _.Mechanical Printing 1. Pressman 
2. Machinist (2) Problem of placement. Will 
Na ; use training if can be placed. 
: Not stated Wood Shop... Technical Training (3) Hard of hearing; may use 


eee = 


*Hard of hearing. 


training received. 
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training but need encouragement and 
placement. These are marked (2). Two 


have received training that will contribute 
to their ultimate objectives when they are 
finally determined for they will engage in 
mechanical work. There are marked (3). 
and one who probably will not use the 
training provided him is marked (4). 
The programs are not the definite, con- 
clusive. closely knit programs these stu- 
dents need. Their stated interests should 
be in harmony with the training they have 
received their should be 
based upon that training. so that every 
step will be cumulative experience making 
them better workmen. We do not hesitate 
to predict that with the exception of the 
four marked (1) under Remarks, these stu- 
dents will flounder about and get off to a 
bad start unless after graduation they are 
carefully supervised by experienced coun- 


and programs 


selors, and given assistance in finding em- 
ployment in keeping with the training they 
have received. 

It is our intention to submit a copy of 
the individual report for each student with 
his application blank to the vocational re- 
habilitation representative in the student's 
home locality so that the representative will 
be in a better position to help the student 
capitalize on his previous experience. This 
means of tying up the work of the school 
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with that of the Bureau should result jn 
less lost motion than in the case where the 
deaf boy or girl reports to the Bureau of 
his own accord and gives his own history, 
He seldom places much stress on the train. 
ing he has received and is generally look. 
ing for a job—any job—quick. 

Finally we believe that (1) A thorough 
investigation of the kind we have con. 
ducted in this study should begin earlier 
in the school life of the student. (2) The 
investigations should become a cumulative 
record. (3) The particular aptitudes of 
the student should be stressed even though 
the required training must be secured out- 
side of the school. (4) The student's inten- 
tions should be checked many times before 
he leaves the school and he should be in- 
structed on how to get a position, the pur- 
poses and methods of Unions and the im- 
portance of cumulative experience. In 
brief. the work-day world should be made 
real to him and he should be provided with 
a working plan for securing a job in line 
with his training. This might be carried 
out as part of a class in vocational coach- 
ing. An effective medium for teaching 
facts would be that of analysing the his- 
tories of former graduates of the school 
and tracing these histories through to the 
present date. (5) Finally, we believe that 


(Continued on page 662) 





A Thanksgiving Finger Play for Deaf Children 


By Leu 


This is the Mayflower, the Pilgrims’ ship. 
(Place hands together in the shape of a 
boat. ) 

On the Atlantic it had a stormy trip. 
(Wave hands to indicate ship going over 
waves. ) 

This is Plymouth Rock. where the Pilgrim 

band 

With their brave leader, attempted to land. 
(Double fist to look like a rock.) 

Ten bold Indians to the shore did come. 
(Hold up ten fingers.) 


A 


ACKER 


When, Bang! went Miles Standish’s gun, 
(Clap hands.) 
And how those Indians did yell and run! 
(Wave fingers.) 
This is the table, where, on Thanksgiving 
Day, 
(Shape hands to look like a table.) 
The Indians were invited to feast and pray. 
The table was loaded with pie, turkey and 
stew ; 
And it groaned so hard it broke in two. 
(Table breaks.) 
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OOD morrow. Teachers-Who-Read- 
This. 

The Thanksgiving month is here. 
and if ever teachers had cause to be thank- 
ful we lucky American teachers have. 

Our schools are not closed for war. 

We have not been sent into the country 
with our pupils, to live with them there, far 
from all our usual pleasant pursuits. 

Our loved ones are not being killed. 

We haven't had to teach the children to 
use gas masks, and to teach ourselves to 
do so. 

Yet. as we know, thankfulness that is 
kind that 
makes us glad we are not lepers, and stops 
there—isn’t the kind that comes from the 
thankful heart of a teacher—any teacher. 
With the 


that is ours in a peaceful 


empty and meaningless—the 


opportunity 


country, with its schools 
still unharmed, we teach- 
ers can do great things 
for little deaf children, 
greater than all that has 
We have all 


past 





y been done. 
‘i 24 7 the experience of 
Co teachers to build upon, all 
they learned to guide our own teaching. 
and we have these wonderful new hearing 
aids, new vocational courses, new guidance 
programs, new help from scientists and psy- 
chologists who have become interested in 
the problems of the deaf and the deaf- 
ened. 
Let’s make this a banner year. 


TL. ae a 
Thanksgiving Prayer 
For Small Children 


Dear Father in Heaven 
We give thanks to Thee 





+ : i, 
For each fruit and flower. » \ 
Each home, church and or 
tree, we Bie 
And all that we see. 3 \) 
‘ _ L 
Amen. ~ =e 


That Language Again 


Today some of us discovered one of the 
teachers of advanced pupils poring over 
recent editions of the school paper. He 
was devouring the pages devoted to pupil 
contributions. 

“Your favorite reading matter?” the 
school funny man inquired. 

“Nope! My most difficult study!” he 


told us. “I am taking a course in ‘deafy’ 
English. Going over these, every month, 


makes me pretty well acquainted with the 
peculiar language we are letting the help- 
less deaf boys and girls in our power ac- 


quire—I might almost say teaching them 
to use. Can you imagine a person with 


normal hearing enumerating all the people 
who went along on a trip? Listen to this 
from Ike Murphy: ‘My father, my brother, 
my sister, my sister's boy friend, my sister’s 
boy friend’s sister, my sister's boy friend’s 
sister's boy friend, went to the World’s 
Fair.” 

“You touched that up, Mr. MacTops!” 
Ike’s teacher said indignantly. “Just cut 








ea out some of those boy friends! 


oe) Anyway, Ike wrote that news 
- with great pains, and brought it 
}w>> to me. He'd never had any- 


: A thing in the school paper be- 
<“? fore. I was trying to encourage 
“(| him. He’s a congenitally deaf 
St boy, not like the pupils in your 
ir hearing aid classes, Mr. Mac- 
Ne Tops,—pupils who have some 
natural when they 

come here!” 


language 


“And at least he knows relationships, 
now!” another teacher said. “He always 
signed himself ‘your loving husband’ in 
his letters home, when he was in my class 
in the intermediate department. Congratu- 
lations!” 

“And what is the X-School News sup- 
posed to be? A school paper or a model 
of literary style?” somebody else de- 
manded. 

“All right, all right! I’m not blaming 
you! I’m just telling you. Here’s a choice 
bit, from a pupil in the intermediate de- 
partment, Susie Susanko. Evidently the les- 
Ask and Tell have made a great 
impression on Susie. ‘My brother asked 
me if I would go to the store with him. 
I told him that I would. He told me that 
he would buy me ice-cream. I told him 
that I would like it. He asked me if I 
wanted vanilla. I told him that I wanted 
peach—” 

“O, shut up!” Mr. MacTops’ sister, who 
happened to be Susie’s teacher, slapped 
her brother good naturedly and pulled the 
school paper out of his hands, but he 
picked it up again. “Here’s another gem. 
‘Jimmy took a walk. He found some mon- 
ey. He gave it to his mother. She thanked 
him. She was happy.’ Talk about short 


sentences!” 


sons on 


“But they are short because they have to 
be!” the teacher responsible for that item 
wailed. “I have over-age pupils who 
moved up to the intermediate department 
on account of age, rather than because 
of proficiency. All the sentences they can 
manage must be simple. They can’t ever 
be simple enough! Isn’t it better for them 
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to write too-short sentences that are correct 
than to write long involved muddled ones? 
At least they can make themselves under- 
stood with short sentences!” 

“Yes, Mr. MacTops! Come over to the 
intermediate department and try your 
hand at squeezing a little English under. 
standing into some of those boys and girls, 
before you call us down!” protested the 
teacher who always has a chip on _ her 
shoulder. 

“It’s the result of too much drilling 
when you get things like that Ask and Tell 
effusion,” somebody else said, thought- 
fully, “but how are you to do without 
drills? If you don’t teach the children how 
to use language, they are helpless!” 

“We don’t have much formal drill work 
in the primary department any more. We 
try to teach natural language,” a primary 
teacher said loftily. 

“You don’t need to tell us that. We 
know it!” the teacher with the chip on her 
shoulder said. “You plunge the little deaf 
children into such difficult verbs as To 
Be, without teaching them, and never give 
a moment’s thought to the danger. A 
bright little deaf child will go on and try 
to use the verb when he doesn’t know the 
proper form to employ. That’s why we 
get ‘I is a bad cold,’ and ‘We are will 


went to the movies,’ and—” 
“It’s the same with pronouns and 
tenses!” another indignant intermediate 
5D 


teacher said. “We in the intermediate de- 
partment have to take the blame for not 
pushing the children on faster, when half 
our time is spent catching up on the 
language you’ have  introduced—but 
haven’t taught—because you’re so busy 
being natural! Natural! Boloney!” 

“Don’t let’s get upset, now,” the school 
peacemaker put in, “it’s a good thing to get 
another department’s point of view, even 
if we don’t agree. Go on, Mr. MacTops. 
Let us know the worst.” 

“Well, why do you teachers wish your 
favorite clichés on your poor pupils? I 
see ‘a lot of fun,’ and ‘a delicious dinner,’ 
and ‘for refreshment we had pretzels and 
cocoa, thirty times a month. And do you 
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actually consider Mary’s new stockings and 
Bill’s father’s new cows interesting news 
for the school paper?” 

“Certainly! Intensely interesting to the 
young children who write it. And to the 
young children who read it, too! Go buy 
yourself a National Geographic or Literary 
Review! And lay off our school paper, Mr. 
MacTops. It isn’t written for you!” 

“It’s the same old problem,” somebody 


sighed. “Too much drill work makes the 
language stilted and unnatural. Too lit- 
tle and—” 


“And there’s no language at all!” Ike 
McShane’s teacher said, “but I will try to 
limit the number of Ike’s relatives, and 
if he says ‘family’ instead, youll _ 3%, 

es ‘Ai 
all say that is ‘deafy! AI °F 

“It is,” boomed Mr. Mac- (Ue 
Tops. “We overwork that word \‘, ‘\) 
‘family.’ Here it is. Page 4. me 
‘I went home. I kissed my | 
family.” Page 5. ‘My family | 
gave skates to me, and—Page | 
6. ‘My family and I went to 
see— ” i 

His sister stuffed some cake into his 
mouth and ended the lecture. 


Concerning Good Manners 


A teacher of adolescent deaf boys and 
girls found that her young pupils were al- 
ways eager to be polite, but often failed 
because their handicap prevented their 
knowing just what to do on all occasions. 
They begged her to give them a set of 
tules which they could keep, and we asked 
her to pass them on for other teachers’ 
use. 

We suggest that the teacher talk these 
rules over with the boys and girls, explain 
them, and even change them to meet the 
individual needs of her own children. Then 
let each pupil copy them in a notebook, 
and build up his own Etiquette Book. 


I 


Are you polite in trolley cars, buses, 
trains? If you are 

You will be careful not to push other 
people, when you get on the car. 
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You will be quiet on the car. 

You will not wave your arms around. 
(That bothers other people). 

You will have your car fare ready. 

If the car is full, you will give your seat 
to a woman with a baby, or an old woman, 
or a very old man, or a lame person, or 
a woman friend. 

If a teacher gets on the car, you will give 
your seat to her. 

You will not chew gum on the trolley 
car, or eat candy. 

You will not clean your nails on the car. 

You will sit politely. You will not sprawl 
all over the seat, nor sit on two seats. 
You pay for one seat. 

You will watch the streets. Stand up 
and move near the door if your street is 
near. Do not wait and run or push to 
get off. 


(Good and Bad Manners on Trolley Cars 
or Buses could be dramatized for Morning 
Assemblies) . 


Thanksgiving Prayer 
For Medium Aged Children 
Dear God, we thank Thee 


For fruit, and fall flowers, 
And swift happy hours, 
And good friends of ours, 


Dear God, we thank Thee. 


Dear God, we thank Thee 
For days that are blessed 
With work and with rest, 
And those we love best. 


Dear God, we thank Thee. 


Teachers I Have Known 
Il1]—Edith Travers 


Edith Travers arrived at our school on 
an ill wind that blew out one of the best 
teachers to a hospital, and blew in Edith, 
to join the training class (it transpired she 
had already had a year of training), while 
she coped with a class of “Border line” 
children. 

There had been a hasty shifting around 
of classes, and it was decided the new- 
comer could harm this class less than any 
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other, and the supervising teacher directed 
all she taught, while she plunged into an 
intensive course of training. 

“She doesn’t know anything, not any- 
thing!” the supervising teacher was over- 
heard to tell the principal. “What kind 
of training did she have before? How on 
earth did she ever get this job?” 

“Because it’s the middle of the year, 
and there aren’t any good experienced 
teachers looking for jobs in the middle of 
the year, and because the school budget 
is wobbling.” the principal answered. 
“This Travers child doesn’t know anything, 
but she comes cheap!” 


The conversation was duly reported 
among the teachers. We agreed that the 
newcomer knew nothing. Didn’t know 


enough to send a nauseated pupil to the 
house in time, or to turn on the lights 
when her children couldn't see, or to open 
her door and look out to see if there might 
be any reason for the wild gong sounding 
—the first fire drill after she came. 

“Doesn’t even have common sense!” the 
sharpest tongued member of our faculty 
“Doesn't even manage a knife and 
fork well. No wonder the silence 
around her at meals is ghastly! She 
doesn’t dare take time off from eating to 
talk!” 

“No, she’s fat. 
eat better than talk,” 
someone else said. 
“But let’s try to help 
her along a bit. We 
may get to like her. 


said. 


too 


She probably likes to 





We were all new 
teachers!” a — 
We tried. We ex- \s soe 


plained about fire 
drill, and where the 
dishes for birthday parties were kept, and 
about reports and records and other things. 

It soon became evident that Miss Trav- 
ers could learn. Her dowdy dresses were 
discarded for smart if inexpensive little 
street frocks. Emma Ross, the best-liked 
teacher, let Edith go shopping with her. 
Emma was one of the best dressed teachers 
in school. Emma let Miss Travers come 


-_—-_—_ 
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in and observe her, too, when Edith’s class 
went to Cooking, and helped her with her 
training studies. It wasn’t long till Edith 
was talking glibly of “motivation,” and 
“child centred school” and “integration.” 
She never would be a gifted teacher, like 
Emma, but at least her children weren't 
being punished all the time, now, and her 
room was neat. And the things Emma told 
her about teaching she soon quoted as if 
she had made them up herself. 

Miss room, 
after school, and bored the rest of us to 


Travers haunted Emma's 


tears, asking questions, but Emma always 
defended her. 

“I like that girl,” she would say. “The 
She will 
She has grit and_ persistence 


rest of you don’t understand her. 
get along. 
and—” 

“And nerve!” somebody added. “When 
those new reading books were put down in 
the reference room for us all to choose, 
she got to school early and picked all the 
best ones and carried them off.” 

“She didn’t realize,” Emma said. “She’s 
new! You're unfair to her.” 

We Miss 

Travers’ predecessor, who would never re- 
turn. We were repelled by this new teach- 
er’s ability to use everything, everybody 
for her own advancement. 


Perhaps we were. missed 


Next year Miss Travers got Emma to 
take her along to the University, where 
Emma was getting her degree little by lit- 
tle, and the first thing we knew Edith was 
taking courses herself, though her train- 
ing wasn’t quite completed. We protested 
to the girl that she couldn’t do all this 
outside work. 

“O, Emma’s helping me,” Miss Travers 
replied calmly. So we protested to Emma, 
when she stayed home from parties to help 
Edith make up back work, and coached 
her for examinations. “I am very fond of 
Edith,” Emma insisted. “Besides, anyone 
who works so hard ought to pass.” 

Edith passed, though she had a mild 
breakdown at the end of the school year. 
Emma Ross did all her extra end-of-the- 
year chores, and took her home with her 
after school closed, and nursed her on the 
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fam, where the healthful life and good 
country food soon put Edith on her feet 
again. 

“Miss Travers will be going strong next 
frm again,” Emma’s chum _ predicted, 
“riding rough shod over us all.” 

But next term Edith accepted a posi- 
tion in a school a thousand miles away. 
One of those “offers” that flutter round 
every large school—offers that have no par- 
ticular inducement for most teachers—had 
been snapped up by Miss Travers. 

“T feel that I’ve got out of this school 
all 1 can learn,” she told us, “and that now 
| must move on, if I’m to grow.” 

“Well, Emma, you'll get a little rest this 
term, and the rest of us can see you some- 
times,” we said} after Miss Travers had 
been helped to pack, and gone. 

“T’ll certainly miss her. I’m so fond 
of her!” Emma told us, with tears in her 
eyes, “but she’s coming to the farm for 
her holidays. 

We sniffed, most of us, and gladly forgot 
Miss Travers for the next few years, 
though willy ‘nilly we got reports of her 
fom Emma. Edith had her M.A. Edith 
was writing a new course of study for the 
primary grades. No one ever saw it. 
Whether Edith published it or not we 
didn’t know. Edith had gone to another 
school at increased salary. 

Then a teacher came to us from Edith’s 
school, and informed us that Miss Travers 
was supervising teacher there. “Knows an 


x ne 

awful lot,” the teacher declared. “Can 
quote every authority in the field.” 
“Teachers like her?” Emma’s chum 


asked bluntly. 


“Well— *er— yes— ’er—nobody knows 
her very well. She’s so busy.” 

Nobody asked any more, nobody but 
Emma, who begged the new teacher for all 
the information about Edith she could get. 
begged wistfully. 

Edith had long since stopped coming to 
the farm for her vacations. Too busy going 
to summer school and traveling. Edith was 
going places. “But I'll see her again one 
of these days,” Emma used to say, “and 
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she says we'll have a good visit together 
and catch up.” 

Then there was a convention, and every 
teachers in school was advised to go. We 
went. 

“Same old speakers. Good stuff, but same 
old speakers,” we commented the first day, 
as soon as we got our official programms. 
“Dr. Thomlinsaskon is the best. Too bad 
the field is so small. Why here’s somebody 
new, too, Dr. Travers—Travers—it can’t be 
our old friend Edith?” 

PS. It was Edith—an Edith re- 
duced thirty pounds, modishly 
garbed’ with her hair fashion- 
ably waved. She was still 
faintly recognizable as our old 
colleague, as she mounted the 
platform. 

Applause greeted every 
speech she made at the con- 
| vention, and she made plenty. 
She said nothing new, but she had all the 
educational formulas down so patly that 
her audiences always agreed with her. Her 
air of authority counted, too. After her first 
speech Emma insisted on going up as soon 
as the session ended, to congratulate her. 

She accepted our greetings politely, but 
had difficulty remembering our names—ex- 
cept Emma’s. She spoke to Emma warmly, 
though, and lingered a moment, though 
others were pushing forward to speak to 
her. 

“O, I’m so glad to see you, Edith,” we 
heard Emma say, as we drew back, not to 
intrude on the meeting that meant so much 
to Emma, “how soon can we get together?” 

“I'd like that, my dear old friend,” Dr. 
Travers was saying cordially, “I’d like noth- 
ing better than to have a good visit with 
you, but I’m so busy! you—perhaps later 
we can manage it—if I can I'll let you 
know—I’m due this minute for a commit- 
tee meeting! O, here’s Dr. Thomlinsaskon! 
How do you do, Dr. Thomlinsaskon! O, 
thank you! Thank you so much! Your 
work is an inspiration to us all. Well, good- 
I'll let you know if I can 





bye, Emma. 
later—” 
But she never did. 
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A Half-Century of Progress in the 
New England Schools 


The Horace Mann School for the Deaf 
By Jennie M. HENDERSON 


INTRODUCTION: In the summer of 1890 there came into existence the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, “to aid schools for the deaf in their efforts to teach 
In 1940 the organization will celebrate its fiftieth birthday, its hosts 
being all of the schools for the deaf in New England, especially the one in Providence, Rhode 


island, where the Summer Meeting is to be held June 17th to 2Ist. 





























and parent education.—EbiTor. 


OR almost 70 years the Horace Mann 
School for the Deaf has been serving 
the community as a public day school 
ir the deaf. It is an oral school; no signs 
fre used. It has the honor of being the 
marst free public day school for the deaf in 
me United States, and so far as is known, 
lm the world. To the City of Boston be- 
ings the honor of first founding a school 
here deaf children could be educated free, 
hile they lived at home and grew up with 
same loving care as their hearing 
others and sisters. 
-It may be interesting to know something 
out the establishment of our school. The 
brace Mann School was founded by the 
ston School Committee on November 10, 
869, after a great deal of agitation as to 
wisdom of establishing a day school for 
the deaf. 
"Heretofore there had been institutions 
for the deaf. There was an Asylum for the 
Deaf, at Hartford, Connecticut, but there 
pa that time, deaf boys and girls were 
ght signs, and knew nothing of speech 
it lip-reading. Massachusetts deaf chil- 
fren had to be sent out of the state for 
heir instruction. 
/ One father’s anxiety for the education of 
lis little deaf daughter led him from one 
Mducator to another in the vain hope that 
* might retain her speech. Wholly dis- 
eouraged he finally heard that Horace 
Mann, our great Massachusetts educator, 
had found that the deaf in Germany were 
taught to speak and to read the lips. Mr. 





In anticipation of this event, the Votta Review has invited each of the twelve New England 
hools, in the order of their establishment, to tell of its progress, since 1890, in the teaching of 
ech and lip reading; and in those inextricably interwoven subjects, language, the use of hearing, 


Mann urged that this system be adopted in 
Massachusetts. 

The father of this little girl was the Hon- 
orable Gardiner Greene Hubbard, a rich 
and influential man. Encouraged by Hor- 
ace Mann’s report, he found a teacher, Miss 
Mary H. True, who was willing to help his 
little girl, Mabel not only retained her 
speech, but could read the lips very readily. 
Her parents were so delighted with the re- 
sult that they wished other deaf children to 
have the same chance to learn. 

After much conference and after many 
hearings at the State House, at one of 
which the little girl demonstrated her abil- 
ity to speak and to read the lips, the mem- 
bers of the legislative committee were con- 
vinced of the value of this new system of 
teaching. As a direct result in 1867, Mas- 
sachusetts established Clarke School in 
Northampton and thus began the oral edu- 
cation of the deaf. 

The Horace Mann School in Boston was 
founded through the farsightedness of Dex- 
ter S. King, who was a member of the Bos- 
ton School Committee. He was also a 
member of the special legislative committee 
and took an interest in the hearings at the 
State House. He felt that there was a great 
need for a school in the community where 
deaf children could learn to talk and to 
read the lips, without leaving their homes 
to go to an institution. He said, “Let us 
have a day school and keep our children 
at home and with their families. We can 
teach them to spea‘ and to read the lips.” 
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Sarah Fuller 


Mr. King was such a wise, progressive 
and eloquent man that he persuaded the 
Boston School Committee to make the ex- 
periment, and to appoint Miss Sarah Ful- 
ler, who was a teacher in the Bowditch 
School, as its first teacher. The School 
Committee voted to send Miss Fuller to 
Clarke School to be trained, and so the 
Horace Mann School, with Miss Sarah Ful- 
ler as its first principal, came into being. 
The oral movement was near its beginning 
and the committee decreed that the new 
school should be an oral school. Such it 
has continued to be through the years. The 
school was first known as the Boston School 
for Deaf Mutes, but the name was changed 
in 1873 to the Horace Mann School. 

Miss Fuller remained its sole and hon- 
ored head for 41 years. Her gracious per- 
sonality endeared her to pupils and parents 
alike. Her kindly influence was felt by all 
who knew her, but, more than that, she had 
an inward strength of character and intel- 
lect which made her outstanding in her 
chosen field of work for deaf children. 
She was a pioneer by descent, a lifetime 
student and investigator, an organizer and 
administrator with a veritable genius for 
instruction. 


Visible Speech 


Always with a mind toward the future 
benefit of her pupils, she often attended lec- 
tures which would be of value to her in her 
teaching. Miss Fuller had faith in the abil- 
ity of the deaf to acquire speech. She had 
heard Alexander Melville Bell lecture a 
few years before she became a teacher of 
the deaf; therefore she was delighted when 
she heard he was to open the Lowell In- 
stitute lectures in Boston on October 1, 
1870. She brought all the Boston School 
Committee to hear Dr. Bell and to learn 
about Visible Speech. When asked by Miss 
Fuller and the committee to come to the 
new school and introduce the use of Visible 
Speech, Professor Bell said that he could 
not, but that he would send his son, Alex- 
ander Graham Bell, who, although only a 
boy of twenty-three, was familiar with the 
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phonetic symbols. Melville Bell thought 
that his son would be able to come from 
Canada in the spring. Miss Fuller assured 
Professor Bell that she would take a per. 
sonal interest in the young Alexander, and 
that her sister, Mrs. Jordan, would welcome 
him to her home in Newton Lower Falls, 
The young Alexander Graham Bell took ad. 
vantage of the invitation and was a fre. 
quent visitor not only for a few hours, 
but for days at a time. 


Alexander Graham Bell 


Miss Fuller herself wrote that, “on April 
9th, 1871, I welcomed Alexander Graham 
Bell to the school for deaf children in Bos. 
ton, when he gave his first lesson in his 
father’s system of phonetic writing, en- 
titled Visible Speech, to the teachers and 
pupils of the school.” We at the Horace 
Mann School are proud of this fact that 
his first lessons in the use of Visible Speech 
were given to the teachers and pupils of 
the Horace Mann School. 

When Mr. Bell was considering whether 
he should continue his teaching by going 
from one school or institution to another, 
Miss Fuller urged him to remain in Bos- 
ton, where, through friends of Boston's 
deaf children, he had become favorably 
known. It was Miss Fuller who introduced 
Alexander Graham Bell to Thomas Sanders, 
whose little deaf son became the first pu- 
pil in Mr. Bell’s “Establishment for the 
Study of Vocal Physiology.” 

Thus you see Miss Fuller’s keen desire 
to further the oral instruction of the deaf 
child. Always she saw the need for new 
activities for the children, and always she 
worked toward their fulfillment. — She 
founded one of the first parents’ associa 
tions in Boston in 1895. She advocated | 
public playgrounds when they seemed an | 
impossible dream. She raised money | 
among friends to obtain manual training 
for the Horace Mann pupils. In 1892, | 
printing was taught and a teacher paid | 
for out of private funds which she collect: | 
ed from her friends. She realized the 
need of special art teaching for the deaf 
as an aid to their power of expression. We 
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PUPILS OF THE HORACE MANN SCHOOL, ROXBURY, MASS., IN A PLAY, “AN OLD FASHIONED 
SCHOOL.” THE PUPILS USED SPEECH AND LIP READING THROUGHOUT THE PLAY. 


had a departmental art teacher long before 
there was one in any other elementary 
school in Boston. Miss Fuller was far- 
sighted enough to realize the benefit of 
rhythm as an aid in teaching the deaf. 
Her niece, Sarah Jordan Monro, started 
this work more than forty years ago. 
Whatever changes may have come in the 
development of the deafened child in his 
education we can really look back to the 
when Miss Fuller 
We have but carried on. 


time envisioned them 


all. 


The Pioneers 


We shall never have any more efficient 
corps of teachers than we had in the past. 
We shall always remember Miss Sarah Ful- 
ler, Miss Ella Celynda Jordan, and Miss 
Mabel Ellery Adams, and we shall remem- 
ber them as they became in turn princi- 
pals of the Horace Mann School. We can- 
not forget Miss Kate D. Williams, Misses 
Elsa and Kate Hobart, Miss Mary H. 
Thompson, Miss Ida Adams, and Miss 
Sally Tripp, whose conscientious teaching 
and contributions to the service of their pu- 
pils did much to place the Horace Mann 
School among the leading schools of the 
deaf. We who are still in the work owe 
much to their advice and inspiration. 

It seems to me that as I look back over 
the years that the greatest progress has 
been made in the training of the voices of 
the pupils. 
made in the quality of tone. 


Great improvement has been 


This has 


been due largely to the stimulation of mu- 
sic and to the giving of proper voice ex- 
ercises for placement, such as are given in 
training the normal child. 


Music and Rhythm for the Deaf 


The Horace Mann School has always be- 
lieved that music and musical vibrations 
were a means of decided stimulation for 
the deaf child. Much stress is laid upon 
auricular training through music, which 
is used to arouse the latent sense of hear- 
The toy orchestra is used even with 
Pupils are trained to 


ing. 
the youngest class. 
listen to community songs. They are trained 
to modulate and inflect their voices so that 
the tonal quality and pitch are improved. 
They also listen to the radio. We feel that 
we must keep the child listening. We have 
no right to let the low powers of hearing go 
unutilized. 

The group hearing aids are of untold 
value. We have not as many as we should 
like, but all classes are given a chance to 
As I listen to the large 
group of boys and girls in the assembly 
pledging allegiance to the flag or reciting 
“America, the Beautiful,” I can hear the 
improvement in voice and speech and | am 
convinced that auricular training by means 
of group hearing aids and stimulation by 
musical tones and vibration is of the great- 
est value in improving speech and in help- 
ing our deaf boys and girls to approach 


use those we have. 


more nearly to the normal. 
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Physical Education 


For several years we have had a special 
teacher of physical training. When I re- 
member the heavy shuffling gait of the pu- 
pils twenty-five years ago I realize that 
today our pupils are more graceful and 
more alert in their bearing and posture. 
The work in rhythmic dancing has helped 
them to overcome their awkwardness. 


The aim of every school for the deaf is 
to bring its pupils as near the normal type 
as possible. I feel that we in the Horace 
Mann School are doing that. The boys and 
girls are alert to life situations. In part 
this may be due to the fact that we are 
not using the stereotyped form of text-book. 
We are not teaching by rote. Learning is 
not wholly memorizing set forms. The 
boys and girls are encouraged to express 
themselves in terms of their own life. The 
language of the teacher is not superimposed 
upon them to the exclusion of their own 
interest and experience. The teacher 
straightens out the language of the pupil’s 
own interest. The modern weekly readers 
and the interesting text-books with their 
beautiful illustrations are an incentive both 
to teaching and to learning. 


Visual Education 


We in these modern days can supplement 
and augment our work in the teaching of 
history, geography, and the arts by means 
of moving pictures and the various Visual 
Education machines. There is a wealth 
of material which can be used to enrich 
our teaching. 


Early in the history of the school Miss 
Fuller had the advice and help of Dr. Clar- 
ence Blake, the eminent otologist of Boston. 
Later we had the help of other fine physi- 
cians of the Massachusetts Eye and Ear 
Infirmary, who made yearly examinations 
of our pupils. In 1927, Dr. Harry Cahill 
was appointed by the School Committee as 
our otologist. Since then we have had 
other otologists who give a yearly examina- 
tion to every pupil in the school. There 
may at any time be a special examination 
of any pupil as the need arises. 
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Home and School Association 


We have a strong Home and School As. 
sociation which has cooperated with our 
school for many years. Parents are deep- 
ly interested in their own children. By 
official meetings and in small conferences, 
the school becomes acquainted with these 
parents and we endeavor to help each other 
for the best good of the child. No sac- 
rifice is too great for the understanding 
mother to render for her child’s welfare. 
At these Home and School Association 
meetings the parents preside. A speaker 
is provided after consultation with the 
principal. It may be an educator familiar 
with the deaf. It may be a teacher, a 
school nurse, a physician or some mother 
who will by her words encourage other 
parents to understand their deaf children. 

Teachers visit homes at the request of 
the principal. Many a behavior problem 
is straightened out in this way. Coopera- 
tion between the home and school for the 
deaf is absolutely essential. The parents 
are our friends. Together we work for 
the child’s welfare. 

I have not spoken of our adequate build- 
ing which was built in 1929 through the 
earnest efforts of Miss Mabel Ellery Adams 
and the insistence of Augustine L. Rafter. 
Our pupils are well housed. We _ have 
twenty-three classrooms, gymnasium, libra- 
ry, rhythm room, cooking, sewing, print- 
ing and wood-working rooms. We also 
have a large playground. 

I hope that in the near future provision 
will be made for the mentally retarded 
deaf child. We principals have discussed 
this for a number of years but placement 
seems to be at a standstill. 

Our pupils must eventually face life in all 
its reality. They must learn to live in a 
normal environment. They must learn to 
be tolerant, kind, and unselfish. They 
must be led to be interested in the welfare 
of others. I believe that the boys and girls 
are becoming more dependable and respon- 
sible and thoughtful of others. They take 
more responsibility. Classroom organiza- 
tions with the choosing of officers and the 

(Continued on page 662) 
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The Use of Visual Aids in Teaching 


(Continued from the October Votta REVIEW) 


Epiror’s Foreworp: In February, 1939, the teachers of the lower intermediate grades in the 
Lexington School for the Deaf demonstrated to the staff the use of the various visual aids owned 


by the school, with the newest material designed for them. 


Each teacher on the program dis- 


cussed the place and functions of one type of visual aid, and gave a demonstration. 


VIII LANTERN SLIDE MAKING 


By Witma I. NELSon 


ATERIALS Needed for Making 
M Lantern Slides: 


1. Glass rectangles measuring 
31% by 4 inches. 

2. India Ink and ordinary pen holder 
and pen nib. 

3. Very fine brushes. 

4. Keystone paints for slide making. 

5. Passe-partout paper for binding. 

6. Set of pictures that are outlined, if 
drawings are to be copied. 

7. Stereopticon Slide Machine. 

Pictures to be made may be original ones 
drawn by the children or they may be made 
by the teacher. 

Draw a picture in outline on a piece of 
paper 3144 X 4 inches leaving a border 
margin of 1% inch. Place this paper under 
a glass plate that also measures 344 X 4 
inches. Trace outline of picture on to 
glass using India ink and an ordinary pen. 
After entire picture is outlined let ink dry 
thoroughly. Using a fine brush, fill in 
the outline with various colored paints. 
Let each color dry before using a different 
one. After slide is completely colored and 
dried, bind each glass with passepartout 
paper. This binding is used as a safety 
precaution while handling slides in the 
stereopticon slide machine. 

Glass plates may be used again for dif- 
ferent pictures since colors and India Ink 
can be washed off with water. 


The Preparation of Cellophane Slides 


A piece of cellophane is cut to size, 314” 
X 4”, from a cellophane sheet or scrap 
material (bread wrapper). It is placed 
over a drawing, printed diagram or pic- 


ture. The drawing is traced on the cello- 
phane with a medium or fine pen and India 
ink. The pen should be used bottom side 
up, if very fine lines are desired. In 
making the typewritten slide, clear or am- 
ber cellophane is inserted between folded 
carbon paper so that an impression will 
be left on both sides of the cellophane. For 
clearest impression, move ribbon key to 
stencil position. After the material has 
been typed, the cellophane is removed from 
the carbon paper and placed between lan- 
tern slide cover glasses hinged with tape 
along the lower edge. This is only a tem- 
porary mounting. If a permanent mount- 
ing is desired, all edges are bound with a 
strip of lantern slide binding tape or Scotch 
tape. A semi-permanent binding is then 
made from scrap cardboard. After cut- 
ting two masks, glue is applied to one side 
of each mask, the cellophane is placed be- 
tween them, and the slide is dried under 
pressure. 

Clear glass is presented as a medium for 
slide-making. This material requires 
thorough cleaning with soap and water, 
carbon tetrachloride or alcohol before use 
with India ink or ceramic (glass-marking) 
pencil. All glass slides of value for future 
use should be protected with a cover glass, 
and bound. 

Clear lumarith is a substitute for clear 
glass. It is treated with retouching fluid 
and a drawing is then made using colored 
pencils. This material may be used to 
make drawings with India ink. The draw- 
ing may then be colored with lantern slide 
inks, mounted between cover glasses and 
permanently bound. This kind of slide 
gives a very brilliant screen image. 

Plate-finished Iumarith is a medium that 
takes directly ordinary fountain pen ink, 
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Courtesy Keystone View Co. 


PUPILS ENJOY MAKING THEIR OWN LANTERN SLIDES 


common black pencil, colored pencils, Key- 
stone lantern slide crayons and India ink. 
Etched glass slides can be purchased 
ready to use, or they may be made by any- 
one from lantern slide cover glass or scrap 
glass cut to size, 3144” & 4”, and ground 
with very fine (Grain FF) carborundum 
powder and water. The etched surface will 
A child makes a 


tracing of a Holland scene on one of these 


take any color medium. 


slides and then applies the colors of her 
choice. After the slide has been shown to 
the class, it may be thoroughly cleaned 
with washing powder and used again. If it 
is to be filed for future use, it should be 
bound with a cover glass. There are two 
methods of binding. A small number of 
slides may be bound quite easily by mois- 
tening the tape, placing it on a flat surface 
and advancing the slide along the tape. It 
is much more convenient, however, espe- 
cially when a large number of slides are 
bound, to use the lantern slide vise because 
it permits freedom of both hands for bind- 


ing. A title strip is placed on the slide in 
such a way that the thumbmark appears in 
the lower left corner when the slide is held 
to the light and viewed as it is to appear 
on the screen. 

Sources for the purchase of slide-making 
materials: 

Carborundum: The Carborundum Co., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Cellophane: Radio Mats (cellophane, car- 
bon paper and mask). Radio Mat Slide 
Co., 1819 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Cellophane in rolls at any “five and ten.” 

Lumarith: The Celluloid Corporation, 
290 Ferry St., Newark, N. J. Mortimer’s, 
1029 Prospect Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 
“Slidecraft” Lumarith—J. C. Reiss Co., 10 
Hill St., Newark, N. J. 

Cover glass, binding tape, title strips and 
general supplies: Keystone View Co., Mead- 
ville, Pa. Photographic supply stores in 
larger cities. 

Pencils and colors: Venus, Anadel or 
Mongol Water Color Pencils at stationery 
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stores. Lantern Slide Crayons—Keystone 
View Co., Meadville, Pa. Lantern Slide 
Inks—Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pa. 
Scarborite Colors, Scarborough-on-Hudson, 


New York. 
Suggested Readings 


Dent, Ellsworth C.: The Audio-Visual 
Handbook, Society for Visual Education, 
327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago. pp. 49-55. 

Hethershaw, Lillian: Simple Directions 
for Making Visual Aids, Educational 
Screen, 64 E. Lake St., Chicago, IIl. 

Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pa.: Bul- 
lettin, How to Make Keystone Handmade 
Lantern Slides. 

Educational Screen: 
handmade slides have been appearing in 
each issue of this helpful magazine. 


Suggestions for 


IX THE FLAT PICTURE 
By EtHet D. Murray 


The flat picture is the most widely used 
visual aid, since it is easy to obtain and 
Its importance lies in 
In a variety 


convenient to use. 
its economy and availability. 
of forms, including the photographic print, 
text book, magazine and newspaper illus- 
trations it presents a wide variety of sub- 
jects. It plays a vivid part in our daily 
habits, since it is constantly present in cur- 
rent magazines, newspapers, advertising 
and display. 

The great abundance of free and inex- 
pensive pictorial material leaves a school 
no excuse for being without an adequate 
supply of worthwhile pictures. The in- 
creasing need of picture experience is re- 
flected in the newer text books now being 
used. The sources from which pictorial 
material may be obtained are numerous. 
Commercial and transportation companies, 
railroad and steamship lines and important 
industrial concerns, having seen the need 
of educating the public through pictures, 
often illustrate their literature with the 
finest and most authentic pictures. They 
willingly send teachers advertising matter 
which is replete with valuable teaching 
material. 
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Photographs obtained at fairs and ex- 
positions offer excellent material for class- 
room work. The exhibits are usually ar- 
ranged to tell a story, and so enable one 
to get a series of pictures. Other sources 
are so numerous that teachers will have 
little difficulty in securing material to illus- 
trate a given subject. 

Care should be taken in selecting pic- 
tures. Quality rather than quantity should 
be the first criterion to observe. First of 
all, a good teaching picture is clear and 
definite. 
sential, especially for young children. A 


Simplicity of composition is es- 


complex picture often distracts attention. 

Care of pictures is also important. If a 
picture is worth keeping, it is worth mount- 
ing and filing. 
carefully mounted pictures are worth much 
more than many of poor quality, not well 
cared for. 

The flat picture is only one of a number 
of aids that may be used on a given subject 
at one time. Language, oral and written, 
graphic aids, maps, etc., ought to be com- 
bined with the various forms of the flat 
picture when needed. 


A few well selected and 
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The Parents 


A Child Who is Talked to at Home 


WAS so happy to receive my first round- 
| about letters. I was going to write and 

send them off immediately, but I told 
two of the mothers at Mildred’s school 
about them, and they were anxious to 
read them, too. So you see, the Round- 
about has had a little side trip. 

Mildred will be four in May. She has 
a nerve deafness, with a very slight 
amount of hearing, which one doctor has 
told me is not enough to be usable, but 
I am hoping that as she grows older we 
will find that what hearing she has can 
be used. 

When I first learned that we would have 
to leave Los Angeles I was heartsick, as 
Mildred was to start in September at the 
Los Angeles Day School. There is a pre- 
school class, and the deaf children go right 
along until they are able to enter the Junior 
and Senior High Schools with the normally 
hearing, with some special help in lip read- 
ing and speech. It seemed to me the ideal 
way to educate Mildred. The city board of 
education even provides busses to take the 
children to school, which is a big help in a 
large city. 

However, after we moved to Philadel- 
phia, we learned through the Vota Re- 
VIEW of a small private school for pre- 
school deaf children at Overbrook. Mildred 
is the only day pupil, but it takes me only 
about twenty minutes’ driving time for each 
of the two round trips a day, and we are 
happy to have her in a good school and still 
at home with us. 

She has advanced rapidly in the four 
months she has been in school. We talk 
to her at home even more than we would 
if she could hear. We have always con- 
sidered her as a normal child. She has a 
hearing brother, seven years old, who is a 
big help to her as she idolizes him and tries 
to do everything he does. He talks to her 
all the time, and we forbid any gesticulating 
or pantomime. As a consequence, Mildred 
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Talk It Over 


lip reads very well, and understands a 
great deal of what we say to her. When 
she talks to us and we don’t understand, 
she keeps on until we do. We always help 
her with difficult words and praise her 
when she gets them right. When she 
wants something and points to it, if it is 
something of which she knows the name, 
we do not give it to her until she says the 
word, or makes an effort to say it. Her 
vocabulary grows every day. 

Like Mrs. T., I wonder if Mildred real- 


izes that she doesn’t hear. 


Mrs. L. O., Pennsylvania. 


Advantages of Early Training 


I am writing for Mrs. G. I have been 
helping her with Doris. At several schools, 
Mrs. G. was told that deaf children should 
not start to school until they are six, but I 
do not agree, and I believe that such state- 
ments influence parents to postpone the im- 
portant beginnings. A hearing child be- 
gins to talk when he is a year old, and a 
deaf child should begin as early as pos- 
sible. Doris will start to a day school in 
the fall. She is attending dancing school 
now, and when the teacher has the children 
sing at the microphone, Doris opens her 
mouth and makes a noise. We wonder how 
she knows the other children are using 
their voices if she does not hear. The as- 
sociation with hearing children has been 
good for her. 

I have been visiting schools for the deaf. 
I was told not to try to teach Doris to 
speak, so I did not, but I did teach her to 
lip read the words “thumb” and “shoe,” 
and she learned to tell them apart on the 
lips. Now she tries to say them, too, and 
says them incorrectly, sticking her tongue 
away out for “thumb.” I am sorry this 
happened, but Doris is quick to imitate. 

She is quick with her hands, and has 
learned to single and double crochet. She 
is very persevering in what she does, and 
also in making one know what she wants. 
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November, 1939 


For those parents who worry about resi- 
dential schools, I should like to say that 
wealthy parents of hearing children often 
send their children away to fashionable 
boarding schools, and when I visited the 
New Jersey School for the Deaf I was 
struck by the similarity. The children are 
free to come and go. Holidays are spent 
at home. There are all the advantages of 
a private boarding school. I would urge 
every mother of a deaf child to visit as 
many schools for the deaf as possible. At 
the New Jersey School I was told that chil- 
dren do not grieve when left at the school. 
In most cases, before the parent has reached 
his car to go home, the child is busy mar- 
veling at the great number of new play- 
mates. The only children who have diffi- 
culty in getting adjusted are the ones who 
are kept out until they are twelve or four- 
teen. 

I like to read and re-read these round- 
about letters. Mrs. G. and I have a great 
time talking them over and looking up spe- 
cial paragraphs. I find, too, that relatives 
and friends share our interest and wish to 
read the letters. These letters gain many 
friends for the deaf child, since they cre- 
ate interest. 

It would be wonderful if all the mem- 
bers of these groups could meet. Why not 
a “get together,” a sort of convention in 
one of the nearby cities, for the mothers 
and teachers and friends of deaf children? 
And I think there ought to be classes for 
parents, perhaps in a nearby school for the 
deaf. 

Mrs. J. McG., New Jersey. 


Can Use a Hearing Tube, But is Shy 


Thank you all for your helpful informa- 
tion. I visited a residential school and al- 
most decided to send my little girl there 
as a resident from Mondays through Fri- 
days. But when I came home I had such 
terrible dreams about her lying in one of 
those little white beds calling and calling 
for me, and I couldn’t go through with it. 
I know she probably would not take it near- 
ly so hard as I, but I still can’t bring my- 
self around to sending her away from 
home. She is very sensitive, and to send 
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her off to school where she knows no one 
and has no one to love and comfort her, 
especially at night, would have an effect on 
her personality and character for life. It 
seems to me it would be like sending one 
of us to jail. I don’t mean to say that the 
schools don’t do everything in their power 
to make the child happy, but I feel that a 
little girl needs the love and association of 
her parents. 

She is attending the kindergarten with 
hearing children. She can count to twelve 
and read and write about twenty words. 
She does not understand all the words she 
copies, although she copies print beauti- 
fully. She is more eager to learn than she 
was, but she will not use her hearing tube 
if someone is present. She is ashamed or 
bashful. 

Mrs. M. N., New Jersey. 


Spreading Interest in the Deaf 


As a result of the progress of the small 
class started last September in our home, a 
widespread interest in the deaf and their 
educational problem has developed to the 
point that a statewide organization called 
“The New Hampshire Foundation for the 
Deaf” has been established. The organi- 
zation is particularly concerned with the 
preschool training of the deaf child, in- 
creased educational facilities for the deaf 
child of school age and placement assist- 
ance for the deaf graduate. The organiza- 
tion is yet too young for us to note the 
fruit of its activities; however, the educa- 
tion of the deaf in New Hampshire has been 
transformed by recent legislation, since it 
has now been transferred from the Welfare 
Department to the State Board of Educa- 
tion. We hope this may prove the begin- 
ning of a state school, so badly needed. 


Mrs. B. S., N. H. 
In School and Doing Well 


I was happy to receive the roundabout 
once again. [ waited until Carol came home 
from school so I could tell of her progress. 
I enclose an approximate outline of the 
work she has covered in school this past 
year. It was hard to part with her for the 
whole school year, but when we compare 
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her knowledge now with what it was nine 
months ago we think it was worth all the 
heartache. If it is possible for your child 
to be at home and still go to school, by 
all means do it that way. 
just wasn’t possible, and we are not at all 
sorry to have sent her to our state residen- 
tial school. She came home looking happy 
and healthy and fat. The one thing we dis- 
liked was to find that the atmosphere of the 
school is not as “oral” as we would like. 
Of course, the work in the classrooms is 
entirely: oral, but on the playground chil- 
dren who have learned the sign language 
from their parents sign to the other chil- 
Carol picked up the signs and tried 
them out on us when she came home; but 
after a few days of failure to get any re- 
sponse she stopped using them. Carol’s 
own teacher does not even know the sign 


In our case, it 


dren. 


language. 

We make Carol ask for anything she 
wants. If it is a new word she has not had 
we write it on the blackboard, so she can 
see it as we tell her how to pronounce it, 
and she has learned a number of new words 
in that way. She said “jelly” at the table 
this evening, and said it correctly after | 
had repeated it three times. We make her 
talk as much as we can, and of course we 
talk to her a great deal, using words she 
has learned and also new ones. 

Tomorrow she is starting to Bible 
School, which will last three weeks. I 
don’t know how much she will understand, 
but I believe the association with hearing 
children will do her good. 

I hope to receive the roundabout back 
soon. I can hardly wait until it comes 
around. Your letters are all so interesting 
and helpful. 

Mrs. H. E., Iowa. 


A Mother Teacher Leaves America 


I am on the eve of my departure from 
America, so this will be a good-bye letter. 
Next year Jonathan is to have private in- 
struction by the “seeing-hearing” method 
from Dr. Ewing, at the University of Man- 
chester, England; and I shall also study 
under Dr. and Mrs. Ewing, and carry on 
my research there. 


The Volta Review 


Attached is a clipping which will show 
you what I have been doing. The Voice 
Inflector is proving very useful with the 
children here at Central Institute, and they 
love to use it. Some of the voices are al- 
ready showing quite an improvement. 

One hesitates to give advice, but from 
my experience, Mrs. N., I am tempted to 
say that you should send your little girl 
to the residential school. Honestly, the 
children do not lie in their beds and cry for 
their mothers—not for more than one 
night, anyhow. It is sad for a child to be 
away from home, but much sadder for it 
not to be learning as much as it can. When 
I said in one of my letters that a good 
home environment was better than a resi- 
dential school, I meant a good home en- 
vironment along with a good school en- 
vironment, 

You say that she is bashful and re- 
luctant to talk. You also mention that the 
community life there revolves around the 
child. I wonder whether that isn’t bad for 
her. Deaf children have to fit into a hear- 
ing environment, and I think harm is done 
if a little deaf child is treated as the one 
exceptional person in a group, the one for 
whom allowances must be made. 

Mrs. McG., please don’t worry about 
Doris’ wrong pronunciation of “thumb.” 
I think it just means, probably, that she 
isn’t giving enough breath with the initial 
sound. Let her feel the breath from your 
mouth on her hand when you give “th.” 
After all, most of the words that deaf chil- 
dren say at first are inaccurate, and it is 
better for Doris to say “um” for “thumb,” 
and “oo” for “shoe” than not to say them 
at all. It is quite true that bad speech hab- 
its can be started, but that is most likely 
due to letting the child strain too much. 
The psychological value of associating a 
sound, even something only approximating 
the word, with an object, is much more im- 
portant than accuracy and _ intelligibility. 
Not that I mean to imply that accuracy 
and intelligibility are not important; but 
the speech habit is most important of all. 

When Jonathan wants something, he 
goes through all the sounds in his reper- 

(Continued on page 669) 
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